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PREFACE 


Several of the early Freemasons of Hawaii held positions of responsibil- 
ity and honor in the constitutional monarchial government of the. island. 
Other than the three Kings (Kamehameha IV, Kamehameha V, and 
Kalakaua), there were Captain John Meek, John M. Kapena, T.C.B. Rooke, 
A. Francis Judd, William C. Parke, Alexander J. Cartwright, John A. 
Hassinger, Abraham Fornander, and H. A. P. Carter. However, of these, 
none was of greater Masonic or political stature than John Owen Dominis. In 
his quiet way he devoted his life to Hawaii, its people, and its sustenance; and — 
to the growth of Freemasonry in these-usually presumed tranquil, but moré ~ 
realistically, often turbulent Pacific Islands. It is hoped that through this 
booklet you will come to know him better. 


Roy H. Clemens 
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JOHN OWEN DOMINIS 
Distinguished Freemanson of Hawaii 


Among the early Freemasons of Hawaii was one who, though highly 
honored, has remained relatively obscure. Perhaps the Masonic membership 
of the three Hawaiian Kings (Kamehameha IV, Kamehameha V, and 
Kalakaua) has claimed so much of our attention that they have eclipsed other 
worthy Freemasons of their time. Or, perhaps more likely, it was the mild 
manner of John Owen Dominis that kept him patiently in the shadow of his 
royal brethren. Let us draw him forth from that shadow and learn more of this 
man who deserves a very special place in Hawaii’s Masonic history. 

First, however, it is important that we recognize that the history of 
Hawaii is engraved with the lives of two men with similar names, John 
Dominis, and John Owen Dominis. The former is the father of the latter, and 
because of the differences in their personality and lives, it is imperative that 
each be clearly identified at all times. In this work we will address the father as 
Captain John Dominis, and the son as John Owen Dominis. 

Captain John Dominis was a man about whom there was an air of 
mystery. He was an aggressive, self-confident, intelligent, and certainly a 
charming and colorful man. There has been much controversy, speculation, 
and contradiction regarding his origin, ancestry, and life. He is said by one 
source to have been the son of an Italian Duke and an Austrian Lady. Another 
source refers to him as being a Dalmatian, while still another feels justified in 
crediting him as being of Croatian descent. However, none of these claims 
has been acceptably substantiated. What we do know is that he declared 
before the U.S. District Court at Boston, Massachusetts on February 1, 
1823 that his name was John Dominis, that he was a sea captain, and that he 
was born in Trieste, Italy in 1795. It is emphasized here that he stated his 
name was John Dominis, but throughout his life he presented no other _ 
evidence, either oral or written to verify it. Nor has any research throughout 
the years confirmed the statements he made regarding his name, and place 
and date of birth. Nevertheless, he had in one manner or another achieved 


sufficient reputation and acceptance in the New England communitytoseek -— 


and win the hand of Mary Jones of Boston, whom he married in that city in 
1824. He petitioned for U.S. citizenship in Boston on May 19, 1825 and was 
admitted to that status without further inquiry or delay. He is reported to have 
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sailed extensively for many years on trading voyages between Boston, 
Kamchatka, Mexico, China, Japan, and various island in the Pacific. But, 
since we know that Japan was closed to foreigners between 1637 and 1854, 
since long sea voyages were often of two or three years duration, and since by 
his own declaration he was but twentyseven years old in 1823 when he 
appeared before the U.S. District Court in Boston, we must look upon such 
reports of extensive voyages with suspicion. However, it is reasonable to 
agree that he did pursue at least limited trading voyages, and after his . 
marriage returned frequently to his wife and home. His wife had three 
children all born between 1825 and 1832. He brought his wife and son, John 
Owen Dominis, to Hawaii on the bark JONES, in 1837, and after that time 
sailed on numerous voyages between Hawaii and China for one of the leading 
commercial establishments of Hong Kong. As a result of these trading 
activities he earned considerable money and provided well for his family. In 
late 1846 he sailed on the brig WILLIAM NEILSEN for China, and was lost 
when the ship floundered in a typhoon. In 1861, Reverend S. M. Damon, 
while journeying in the Marshall Islands, heard a story which indicated that 
possibly Captain Dominis and some others had reached Ebon Atoll in a 
ship’s boat. According to the story, they were killed by the natives on the 
atoll. 

Mary Dominis, nee Jones, the mother of John Owen Dominis, was the 
daughter of Owen Jones and Elizabeth Jones, nee Lambert, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. She was a descendent of the early settlers of New England. In 
1824 she married Captain John Dominis, and bore him three children. The 
first, a daughter, Mary Elizabeth Dominis died in Chittenango, New York in 
-1838 at the age of thirteen. Her second child, Frances Ann Dominis, was 
born on February 19, 1829, and died in Chittenango, New York in 1841. 
These two children remained with the family of the Reverend Andrew Yates 
when the rest of the Dominis family came to Hawaii in 1837. Mary Dominis 
lived in Hawaii continuously from 1837 until her death in April,1889. Of 
these years, beginning in 1846 she resided in the mansion Captain Dominis 
had built for her on Beretania Street. 

John Owen Dominis was the third and last child of Captain John and 
Mary Dominis. He was born at 27 Front Street, Schenectady, New york on 
Saturday, March 3, 1832. Shortly after his birth the family moved to 
Chittenango, New York where he spent his early childhood, and where, on 
February 28, 1835 he was baptized by the Reverend Andrew Yates of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Two years later his father sailed with him and 
his mother for Hawaii, leaving his two sisters in Chittenango. He was never 
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to see them again, for they both died of illness within the following four years. 
The family arrived in Hawaii on April 23, 1837 and took up residence in a 
home on Fort Street, near the present day site of the S. H. Kress Building. 
They lived there until 1846, when they moved into the mansion Captain 
Dominis had built for them on Beretania Street. This mansion was later 
named ‘‘Washington Place” and is the present official residence of the 
Governors of Hawaii. Young John Owen Dominis was enrolled in Johnson’s 
Day School shortly after his arrival in Hawaii. The school was located in a 
house adjacent to the west side of the Royal School (Chiefs’ Children’s 
School) operated by Mr. and Mrs. Amos Starr Cooke. The site of both 
schools is presently part of the grounds of the Hawaii State Capitol Building. 

In 1839, two years after he had arrived here, John Owen Dominis, 
though only a lad of seven, was privileged to be in Hawaii at a historic time. It 
was in that year that the Hawaiian Declaration of Rights and Laws was 
enacted. This document, drafted by an American, William Richards, and 
some of his associates, has been rightly referred to as the H awaiian MAGNA 
CARTA. This Declaration was to the people of Hawaii, what our own Bill of 
Rights is to us. 

Four years later, in 1843, after completing his studies at the Johnson’s 
Day School, he was admitted to the Royal School, and it was here that he 
became more closely acquainted with many of the children of the Hawaiian 
royalty. One of the principal considerations under which young Dominis was 
approved to attend this school was that through his conduct, manners, and 
diligence he would set a good example for the children of the royalty, 
especially the boys. That he developed and maintained a true and lasting 
friendship with Alexander Liholiho, Lot Kamehameha, William Lunalilo 
and David Kalakaua while attending the school was manifested in the high 
regard in which they held him as they successively became Kings of Hawaii. 
The friendship he formed with young Lydia Kamakaeha Paki grew into a 
much greater attraction in later years, as we shall see. 

During these school years the infamous Pauletincident occurred. Young 
John Owen Dominis was treated, at the age of eleven years, to an episodein _ 
history that must have remained in his memory all his life. Between the time 
of the arrival of the Dominis family in 1837 and the year of Captain Dominis’ 
death (1846) Hawaii was an independent kingdom ruled by King Kameha- 
meha III. For many years there had been much political intrigue employed 
by Great Britain, France and the United States to achieve dominant in- 
fluence over the Hawaiian Kings and their domain. In 1843 the British 
Consul in Hawaii, one Richard Charlton, left for Europe via Mexico. While 


in Mexico he alleged that British citizens in Hawaii were receiving improper 
treatment, and Rear Admiral Richard Thomas, Commander of the British 
Squadron in the Pacific dispatched Lord George Paulet in the frigate 
CARYSPORT to Honolulu, for the purpose of protecting British interests. 
Upon arrival in Honolulu Captain (Lord George) Paulet, in a series of 
moves, grossly exceeded his orders and seized the kingdom. He lowered the. 
Hawaiian flag, raised the British flag, and proceeded to establish control of 
the islands in the name of the British crown. Protest was made to the British 
Foreign Office. England disavowed Paulet’s acts and Admiral Thomas was 
immediately dispatched to Hawaii. He arrived in Honolulu on July 26, 1843, 
met with King Kamehameha III, ordered the British flag lowered and the 
Hawaiian flag raised, and restored Hawaii’s sovereignty. Captain Paulet was 
humiliated by being required to participate in the change of flag ceremony, 
then, with his ship was ordered out of Hawaiian waters. Young John Owen 
Dominis had been exposed to an act of tyranny, and to the lesson of the 
ultimate triumph of right. An impressive experience for a very impres- 
sionable youth. 

Following the completion of his education at the private schools in 
Honolulu, young Dominis was employed as a bookkeeper by a commercial 
establishment in the city. Here he acquired a good knowledge of business 
finances and subsequently left that employment and went to work for Mr. 
S.H. Williams: Soon it was evident that he was capable of greater things and 
Williams sent him, in 1849, to work with Mr. G. B. Post, William’s partner 
in San Francisco. In 1850 he returned to Honolulu where he-was employed in 
a confidential position by C. Brewer and Company, one of the leading 
shipping agents in Hawaii. He was also reportedly employed for a few years 
by R. Coady and Company, ship chandlers in Honolulu. The period of this 
employment is not clear, but it was probably somewhere around 1858. 

On December 15, 1854 the ruler of Hawaii, King Kamehameha III, 
died. His successor, Prince Alexander Liholiho, as a matter of political 
expediency, was proclaimed on that same day. The young prince was one 
of the sons of Kekuanaoa, Governor of Oahu, and was a grandson of King 
Kamehameha I. John Owen Dominis was one of his classmates at the 
Royal School. On January 11, 1855 Prince Liholiho was inaugurated at 
Kawaiahao Church as King Kamehameha IV. This monarch became a 
member of the Masonic Order during his reign, being raised in Lodge Le 
Progres de'l’Oceanie No. 124 on February 8, 1857. 

From his youth John Owen Dominis was a well-mannered and serious 
person, and as he matured his character unfolded. He developed into a 
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gracious man; dignified, well articulated in his speech, gentle and courteous 
in manner. He had the air of a gentleman and an instinctive grasp of both 
protocol and the dignity of his fellow man. He was honest, forthright, 
courageous, and considerate. Without the benefit of a supporting paternal 
genealogy and great material wealth he, nevertheless, became what can best 
be described as an enlightened aristocrat. It is no wonder then that we find him 
in 1857 about to enter a life of continuing honors and high responsibilities. 


On April 30, 1858 John Owen Dominis petitioned Lodge Le Progres de 
l’Oceanie No. 124 for admission into the Masonic Order. He was accepted, 
initiated, passed, and on Sunday August 15, 1858 was raised to the degree of 
Master Mason. King Kamehameha IV personally conferred the degree. 
Three months later Dominis was appointed Senior Deacon of his lodge, the 
first step in a long and distinguished Masonic career. For the next eleven 
years he served actively in the offices of his lodge. During this time he was: 
appointed Senior Deacon in 1858 and 1859, and Orator in 1864; elected 
Junior Warden in 1860, Senior Warden in 1861, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 
1869; and elected Worshipful Master in 1862, 1863, and 1868. 


During this time, from 1863 to 1870, Hawaii continued to gain increas- 
ing importance in the economic and political struggle that was in progress in 
the Pacific. By virtue of the prevailing winds in the Central and Eastern 
Pacific ocean, the power that drove the sailing ships of that era, Hawaii 
occupied a coveted and favorable position along or near the trade routes and 
whaling grounds. The era was one in which economic expansion was taking 
place, and with envious eyes England, France, Germany, and the United 
States were sharply aware of Hawaii’s strategic importance. Consequently, 
the Hawaiian monarchs, government, and even the people themselves, were 
constantly in jeopardy in one way or another, The British Hudson Bay 
Company, Skinner and Company, and Starky, Janion and Company (later 
to become Theo H. Davies and Company, Ltd.); the less prominent but still 
persistent French trading interests; Germany’s Hackfeld and Company 
(later to become American Factors, Ltd., and still later AMF AC); and the 
United States Ladd and Company, and C. Brewer and Company, all vied for 
prominence and dominance in the economic life of Hawaii. That which 
dominated the economic life would, as a matter of natural consequence, . 
dominate the political scene. So, Hawaii was then, and continued for many 
years to be, turbulent, with subtle, below-the-surface forces constantly in 
- motion. In this simmering and volatile situation there were but few stabilizing 
personalities, one of which was John Owen Dominis. 


During this same period many changes took place in the personal life of 
Dominis. On July 1, 1861 King Kamehameha IV appointed him as his 
Adjutant General. In the meanwhile, much to his mother’s displeasure, he 
had been courting the attractive Lydia Kamakaeha Paki, a foster-sister of 
Bernice Pauahi, who had married the American businessman, Charles R. 
Bishop. They became formally engaged in 1860, and on Tuesday evening, 
September 16, 1862, in a private ceremony at the home of Charles R. and 
Bernice P. Bishop, they were married by Reverend S. C. Damon. The 
wedding was a quiet one due to the mourning period relative to the death on 
August 27, 1862 of young Prince Albert, the only son of King Kamehameha 
IV and his Queen Emma (Rooke). Dominis was at the time Worshipful 
Master of his lodge, Lodge Le Progres de Il’Oceanie No. 124. Following the 
wedding the couple lived principally in the Dominis residence on Beretania 
Street, although they lived for a while in Lydia’s home in Palama. 

On November 30, 1863 King Kamehameha IV died and was tempo- 
rarily interred in the old Royal Mausoleum. On February 3, 1864 he was 
reinterred in the new Royal Mausoleum which had been constructed in the 
cemetery in Nuuanu. John Owen Dominis read the Masonic funeral service 
at the final interrment. 

The deceased king’s brother, Lot Kamehameha, now came to the throne 
and ruled as King Kamehameha V. Immediately after he was proclaimed 
King, on the day Kamehameha IV died, the new King appointed John Owen 
Dominis his Adjutant General. Throughout his reign the King sought the 
counsel and advice of Dominis on every matter of public importance. While 
King Kamehameha IV had taken his duties as head of the government and 
ruler of the people seriously, he was, nevertheless, a person with a relaxed 
disposition who suffered from recurring attacks of asthma. Due principally 
to the booming whaling industry, the kingdom generally prospered during his 
reign, but no dramatic changes in the government took place. But Kameha- 
meha V seems to have been cut from different cloth, and was determined to 
rule the kingdom in the style of his ancestor, Kamehameha I. On December 
24, 1863 he appointed Dominis as a member of the Privy Council and less 
than one month later, on January 16, 1864, appointed him Acting Quarter- 
master-General and Adjutant General with the rank of Colonel. The follow- 
ing month Kamehameha V appointed him Governor of Oahu, and a member 
of the House of Nobles. On May 5, 1865 he was appointed as a Commis- 

sioner and the Agent of the Crown Lands, and in 1868 was also appointed as 
amember of the Board of Health. While Governor of Oahu, a position he held 
continuously until his death, he was, on December 21, 1869, also appointed 
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as a member of the Board of Education, and on December 22nd was 
appointed a member of the Board of Immigration. 

King Kamehameha V was a strong leader, who held great concern for his 
people, the native people of Hawaii. Yet, he was a Royalist and while his 
views were not what one would call democratic he held the best interests of 
_ the native Hawaiians at heart. Land, immigration, health, and education 
were the principal issues he sponsored, and in these efforts Dominis played 
an important role. Kamehameha V was raised in Hawaiian Lodge No. 21 on 
Monday, February 27, 1854, almost seven years before he became King. He 
was the first Hawaiian to become a Freemason. He did not hold any offices 
in the lodge and obtained a dimit from it in 1857. Thereafter he never 
affiliated with another lodge, nor did he ever again set footin a Masonic lodge 
as long as he lived. But he was a strong supporter of Freemasonry and held 
John Owen Dominis in special esteem. When the new Government Building 
was being erected he requested that the cornerstone be laid with Masonic 
ceremony. Dominis was selected by his lodge as Chairman of the Cornerstone 
Committee and when it was laid, on February 19, 1872, Kamehameha V was 
present, not as a Freemanson but as the reigning monarch of Hawaii. The 
building was later known as the Aliiolani Building and is now known as the 
State Judiciary Building. 

On April 10, 1859 John Owen Dominis was Exalted a Royal Arch 
Mason in Honolulu Chapter, R.A.M. (U.D.). During the first several years 
the Chapter was not very active and by early 1870 its Warrant had become 
dormant. Dominis was a key figure in obtaining authorization from the 
General Grand Chapter in 1870 to resume labor under the Warrant granted 
in September 1859. He served as High Priest in 1870 and on December 8, 
1870 was elected as Master of the First Veil. On February 1, 1871 he 
petitioned for acceptance into Honolulu Commandery No. 1, Knights Temp- 
lar. He was accepted and on March 7th was knighted and immediately 
elected Generalissimo. Within the four year period from 1870 to 1874 he 
devoted great effort to the revival and expansion of York Rite Masonry in. 
Hawaii. In 1873 he was elected and served as Eminent Commander of 
Honolulu Commandery No. 1, Knights Templar and thereafter remained 
continually alert to its prosperity and wellbeing, even though he was called 
upon to labor in other efforts. 

On December 11, 1872 King Kamehameha V died of tuberculosis. He 
had been a bachelor all of his life and died without naming a successor to the 
throne. His sister, Princess Ruth Keelikolani, requested John Owen Dominis 
to arrange for Masonic services at the King’s burial. He did so by sending a 
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formal request to the Worshipful Master of Hawaiian Lodge No. 21 on 
December 23, 1872. The Museum Section of the Masonic Public Library in 
Honolulu has the original request, handwritten and signed by him on the 
official stationery of the Royal Palace. 

Following the King’s death a popular election was held to select a 
successor. There were two contenders for the throne, William Lunalilo and 
David Kalakaua, both Hawaiians and both of noble lineage. In the election 
the people chose William Lunalilo to serve as the their King. In accordance 
with the laws of Hawaii, the Legislature on January 7, 1873 reflected that 
choice by formally electing William Lunalilo to be the monarch by a vote that 
was one short of unanimous. Because he was a brother-in-law to David 
Kalakaua, John Owen Dominis would not vote either for or against Lunalilo, 
and consequently, his was the-vote that was not counted. A man of honor and 
integrity, he voluntarily abstained when confronted with this conflict of 
interest. 

The reign of King Lunalilo was a troubled one. There were serious drops in 
exports and an economic depression took place. The United States govern- 
ment attempted to extend its presence in Hawaii by seeking to obtain use of 
Pearl Habor as a naval base. The Hawaiian people were vigorously opposed 
to the granting of leases to foreign powers. The presence of an adventurer, 
Walter Murray Gibson, worsened the situation. Whether for money, power, 
or out of sheer pleasure, he was a manipulator of people and was most adept at 
making trouble. Throughout all this John Owen Dominis stood as a peace- 
maker, and a supporter of lawful government. Then, on September 7, 1873 
the Household Troops mutinied. Their Austrian Drillmaster, Major Joseph 
Jajczay, was a harsh disciplinarian whose methods and manner were un- 
bearable to the Hawaiian soldiers. Things reached a breaking point when 
Major Jajczay imprisoned four soldiers for leaving their posts of duty without 
authorization. As a representative of the King, who was at that time ill, 
Dominis did his best to resolve the dispute. But the soldiers were steadfast in 
their demand for Major Jajczay’s dismissal. In the end, after consultation 
with King Lunalilo, on September 1 0th the mutineers were asked to leave the 
Barracks and return to their homes, which they did. The following day the 
King disbanded the Household Troops, after which Major Jajczay soon left 
Hawaii. | 

King Lunalilo died on February 3, 1874 and following astormy election 
David Kalakaua took the oath of office as thenew king on February 13, 1874. 
John Owen Dominis continued as Governor of Oahu and in several other 
offices to which he had previously been appointed. Additionally, on August 


7, 1874 he was appointed by King Kalakaua as the Field Marshall of ne 
Kingdom of Hawaii. 

While he was serving as Eminent Commander of Honolulu Commandery 
No. 1 in 1873 Dominis was contacted by Pitkin C. Wright, General-Deputy 
of the Supreme Council 33° Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, who had 
been appointed and commissioned by Albert Pike as the General-Deputy 
and Legate for the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) and Japan. The matter at hand 
was the introduction of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry into Hawaii. In response to Wright’s proposal Dominis assembled 
a group of interested Freemasons in Honolulu and on June 3, 1874 the Scot- 
tish Rite Legate and Deputy, Pitkin C. Wright arrived in Honolulu. On July 
15th he issued a dispensation constituting Kamehameha Lodge of Perfection 
and Dominis was elected and served as the first Venerable Master. On Sep 
tember 12, 1874 Nuuanu Chapter of Rose Croix received its dispensation 
and was instituted. Its Charter, like the Charter of Kamehameha Lodge of 
Perfection, was granted on October 20, 1874. On November 6, 1874 Domi- 
nis was named Deputy and Legate of the Supreme Council A.A.S.R. for the 
Kingdom of Hawaii. . 

By this time sugar had become the principal economic activity in 
Hawaii. The sandalwood forests had long been depleted, whaling which had 
steadily declined since the devastating Civil War raiding of the Confederate 
cruiser, SHENANDOAH, was no longer a significant factor in Hawaii’s 
economy, and steamships were beginning to replace the sailing ships. 
Competition from other foreign countries, and tariffs that protected the U.S. 
producers, created an unfair position for Hawaiian sugar on the U.S. market. 
Consequently, much of Hawaii’s sugar was going to markets in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Western Canada. It was clear that unless the United 
States came to some sort of an agreement in regard to Hawaii’s products the 
economic realities would produce a drift for Hawaii out of the U.S. sphere of 
influence. A Reciprocity Treaty with the U.S., which would give relief to the 
Hawaii sugar growers, had been in various stages of negotiation and accep- 
tance since 1855. On November 17, 1874 King Kalakaua travelled to the 
United States in an effortto bring to a successful conclusion the development, 
acceptance, and ratification of such atreaty. Among those in his party was his 
trusted advisor, John Owen Dominis. Kalakaua was the first King of any 
nation to visit the United States. He was graciously welcomed everywhere he 
went, he addressed the Congress, and a strong friendship developed between 
himself and President Grant. His mission was completely successful and the 
Reciprocity Treaty was ratified and became effective January 30, 1875. 


Following a series of good-will visits in the eastern United States the 
King’s party stopped at Chicago, where Knighthood in the Order of Knights 
of the Red Cross of Constantine was conferred by St. John’s Conclave No. 1 
first on Kalakaua and on the following day, January 15, 1875, on John Owen 
Dominis. Returning to Hawaii one month later, Dominis found that much 
progress had been made in Scottish Rite activities, and on April 25, 1875, as 
Deputy to the Supreme Council he constituted Alexander Liholiho Council 
of Kadosh. Later that year Albert Pike nominated him for the rank of Knight 
Commander of the Court of Honor and for honorary membership in the 33°. 
In May 1876 the Supreme Council elected him to such honorary status and 
he was coroneted on October 1 4th of that year. On February 8, 1879 he was 
issued a patent as Intendant General of the Knights of the Red Cross of 
Constantine for the Kingdom of Hawaii, and one week later was appointed a 
Grand Cross of the Order of Rome and Constantine. In 1883 he was invested 
with Knight Grand Cross of Honor by this same Order. 

Relations between King Kalakaua and John Owen Dominis were at all 
times close, cordial, and mutually respectful. However, Dominis was not an 
_ambitious man; he did not seek power and did not employ intrigue as a 
helpmate. When he was assigned responsibilities, or when his counsel was 
desired, it was always necessary for the ruling monarch to approach him. 
During the early part of Kalakaua’s reign this relationship continued, and on 
September 9, 1878 King Kalakaua appointed him as Governor of Kauai and 
Maui, in addition to his position as Governor of Oahu. He held the governor- 
ships of Kauai and Maui for the next few years only, but remained Governor 
of Oahu until his death. 

Then, in 1880, in some strange way, the King fell under the influence of 
the controversial, Walter Murray Gibson. The next seven years were years 
of trial for Dominis. His King was influenced by Gibson into one ill-advised 
move after another. Land deals, some mischief in the minting of coins, neglect 
of the leper settlement, and an ill-conceived and grandiose scheme for a 
confederation of Pacific Islands, to be known as the Pacific League, under the 
leadership of Kalakaua were some of the unfortunate undertakings. Dominis, 
finding the King no longer solicitous of his counsel, devoted his energies to 
preserving and bettering those things over which he had authority as Governor. 
One can imagine the strain he endured as he skillfully counter-balanced the 
controversial acts of Gibson as supported by the monarch with the stability 
he was able to maintain from his office as Governor of Oahu and as amember 
of the Court. We can believe with much confidence that he was able todo this — 
largely because of the regard which Kalakaua and several of the leading and 
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influential officials of the government held for each other as members of the 
Masonic Order, Freemasonry was a respected and highly regarded social 
instrument during the period of royal rule in Hawaii. Dominis was continually 
active in the Masonic Bodies. Along with his other Masonic responsibilities, 
in 1884 and again in 1887 he served as Orator of Lodge Le Progres de 
VP Oceanie No. 124. 

On April 12, 1887 Queen Kapiolani departed Honolulu to represent 
Hawaii at the Golden Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria of England. 
Foremost among the members of her party were John Owen Dominis and his 
wife, the Heir apparent to the Throne of Hawaii, Liliuokalani (Lydia 
Kamakaeha Paki Dominis). Enroute they visited President Cleveland, and 
were visited by Albert Pike. They were accorded many honors while in 
England, not the least of which was that shown to Dominis at a Masonic 
Celebration presided over by the Grand Master of England, His Royal 
Highness, Albert Edward, the Prince of Wales. The party returned to 
Honolulu July 6, 1887. . 

In the meanwhile, a group of prominent men in Honolulu, intending to 
restore greater rationality to the actions of the Throne, formed the Hawaiian 
League, an idea widely supported by the citizenry. On June 30, 1887 the 
group demanded that the King dismiss his Cabinet and pledge that he would 
never again interfere in the politics of the Kingdom. Lacking support the King 
accepted the terms, a new Cabinet was formed, and the so-called, “Bayonet 
Constitution” of 1887 was drawn up and went into effect on July 7, 1887. 
Gibson was arrested but the charges against him were not pressed and he left 
Honolulu on July 12, 1887 for San Francisco where he died six months later. 

The reorganization of the government was generally confined to the 
Cabinet level and John Owen Dominis continued as the Governor of Oahu 
and such other posts to which he had previously been appointed. On 
November 5, 1887 King Kalakaua appointed him as Lieutenant-General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the Kingdom. 

The years between 1887 and 1891 were relatively peaceful in Hawaii. 
The sugar industry and the economy in general prospered. There was some 
bickering between the Reform Party, which had ousted Walter Murray 
Gibson and his regime, and King Kalakaua and his supporters. The short- 
lived Wilcox insurrection of July 30, 1889 failed. Gradually the King’s 
influence grew and a period of dissension ensued that continued for several 
years. 

King Kalakaua died on ‘al anuary 20, 1891 in San F rancisco, California. 
His successor was his sister, Princess Liliuokalani, who ascended the throne 
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of Hawaii and ruled as Queen Liliuokalani. Concurrently with her accession 
to the throne, on January 29, 1891, her husband, John Owen Dominis, 
became the Prince Consort. 

Five months later, in June 1891, his health impaired by the stress and 
demands of the past ten years, Dominis fell ill with pneumonia. For the next 
two months he was confined to his bed most of the time, the problems 
confronting his wife, the Queen, laying heavy on his mind. On August 27, 
1891 John Owen Dominis died, and Hawaii and the Masonic Order lost a 
good and faithful servant. On Friday, August 28th, his body lay in State in the 
Throne Room of the Palace. Attending it were members of the Cabinet, 
maids of honorto Her Majesty Queen Liliuokalani, members of the Supreme 
Court, several prominent citizens of Honolulu, and several officers of the 
Queen’s staff. The Household Guards lined the steps leading to the main 
entrance to the Palace and the Royal Hawaiian Band played music appro- 
priate for the occasion. 

On Sunday, September 6, 1891, John Owen Dominis was buried with 
full honors due a member of the Royal family and a distinguished member of 
the Masonic Order. He lay in his coffin in the center of the Throne Room as 
the preliminary services were conducted by Reverend Dr. Beckwith of 
Kawaiahao Church. The coffin was exquisitely made of koa, trimmed with 
kou, and contained two hundred separate pieces of wood. On the coffin was 
fastened a solid silver plate in the form of alyre, about ten inches long. At the 
top was the Hawaiian coat-of-arms surmounted by a crown, all raised and 
done in color. At the bottom was a Masonic emblem, also in colors. At the 
head of the coffin lay two pillows, one for his sword and hatas an official of the 
Kingdom of Hawaii and the other his sword and hat as an honored official of 
the Knights Templar. The coffin rested on a raised foundation covered by 
blue satin topped with a rich yellow robe. At each corner stood a Major of his 
Governor’s staff, each in full uniform, including a plumed helmet. At 1:15 
PM the coffin was carried out of the room to the catafalque. The procession 
began and moved down King Street to Nuuanu Avenue and then to the Royal 
Cemetery. Here he was placed on a bier alongside King Kalakaua. After a 
prayer and benediction by Reverend Dr. Beckwith and a hymn by the 
Kawaiahao Seminary chorus, the Masonic funeral services were held. The 
opening service was read by John Phillips, with the invocation being given by 
A Ae Downey. David Dayton continued the service, followed by the prayer 
by Reverend Alex McIntosh. Then a Brother Peck completed the service, 
Reverend McIntosh gave the benediction and the assembled Freemasons 
sang the funeral hymn. So, was John Owen Dominis, a distinguished 
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Freemason of Hawaii, laid to rest. His coffin has since been moved and he 
now lies at rest alongside Queen Liliuokalani, and in company with King 
Kalakaua and other members of the Royal family, inthe Royal Crypt beneath 
a marble monolith in the Royal Cemetery at Honolulu. 

The character and disposition of John Owen Dominis are best described 
in the words of his wife, Queen Liliuokalani, who wrote of him when he was 
accorded a seat of honor on the right of the Prince of Wales during the visit to 
England for the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria: 

“Governor Dominis was always a most unassuming man; not at all 

eager to put himself forward, never presuming in the least to 

encroach on the rights and privileges of others. But when he found 
himself thus placed in one of the highest and most honorable of 
positions, it was undoubtedly enough to make his bosom glow. But 

he valued the honor as a Mason more than as a man; for it was the 

recognition of his place in an organization whose bond of union was 

that of brotherly love, and whose ancient and noble rites these high- 

born or royally connected persons from every part of the globe had 

assembled to celebrate.” 
Later: 

““My husband was always a most conscientious Mason, and fulfilled 

to the letter his duties as a friend and a brother to his order... Manya 

charitable deed toward the poor . . . was done by him, of which no 

one ever spoke, because no one knew anything about them at the 

time ... Large sums of money had been contributed by him... At 

any rate, nothing was said of them; but when his papers fell into my 

hands for examination at his death, they were disclosed to me, and I 

recognized what a great amount of good had been done, and whata 

true and faithful Free Mason Governor Dominis had been his life 

long.” 
And in the end: 

“Just a few minutes before my husband passed away he made a 

peculiar motion of his hand which I have seen brethren of the 

Masonic fraternity use in the act of prayer. Was this the moment at 

which his spirit was taking its flight from earth, to enter that larger 

and grander brotherhood beyond the things which are seen?” 
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